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| THE BIG THREE. 


SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


Prime Minister Attlee, President Truman, and Premier Stalin at their meeting in Potsdam last summer. 


Would another conference of the three men help solve the present world crisis? 


| Russia's Foreign Relations 


U. S. and Great Britain Debate Action as World Waits to Learn Russia’s 
Intentions in Iran and Turkey; Will UNO Be Asked to Act? 


E_ international 
from day to day. Events follow 
each other in quick succession. The 
situation as described in this article 
“may have changed in important re- 
_gpects by the time this paper reaches 
itsreaders. A study of the background 
“issues will, however, contribute to an 
‘Understanding of any new events 
which may have occurred by that time. 
Certain of these issues have been 
More clearly defined during the last 
week or so. The Russian newspaper, 
Pravda, recently interviewed Premier 
' Stalin, and the Soviet leader has stated 
/Russia’s position on a number of 
‘points. Stalin spoke indignantly of 
‘Churchill’s recent addresses. 
| As Stalin sees it, Churchill’s plan is 
for an English-speaking alliance whose 
‘Purpose it is to make war against Rus- 
fia. He says there are people in both 
Me United States and Great Britain 
Who believe in such a policy, but there 
fre many others in both countries who 
pose the Churchill idea. He says he 
bes not know whether or not Britain 
md America will unite to fight Russia, 
he justifies Russian military pre- 
redness as a necessary defense 
against possible British-American ag- 
“Bression. 
| Premier Stalin then takes up 
‘Maurchill’s charge that the Soviet 
WVnion has extended its control over 
Me nations of Eastern Europe and the 
alkans. He denies this charge, and 
s that these nations retain, in 
Measure, their independence. At 
me same time, the Soviet leader ad- 
tits that Russia is controlling these 
Ordering nations to a considerable 
extent. He points to the fact that 
ermany used them as a springboard 
f attacking Russia in the recent 


scene changes 


the Russian premier says that this 
* not happen again; that Russia 
tSee to it that the governments of 
ns along her borders are friendly 
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to the Soviet Union. Russia gives them 
their independence, allows them to do 
as they please only so long as they 
please to maintain foreign policies 
favorable to Russia. Stalin insists 
that, at the present time, the govern- 
ments of these nations of Eastern 
Europe are engaging in friendly re- 
lations with Russia of their own ac- 
cord, and without undue Russian in- 
fluence, : 

This may or may not be true. There 
is such a strict censorship on news 
coming out of this region that it is 
hard to tell exactly how much control 
Russia is exercising. Certain Ameri- 
can observers point to the fact, how- 
ever, that Finland and Czechoslovakia, 
the two countries which were demo- 
cratic before they came within the 
sphere of Russian influence, still main- 

. tain a large measure of democracy. 
They say that the other nations of 


Eastern Europe — Poland, Romania, 
Bulgaria, and the rest of them—never 
have been democratic. These people 
have always been oppressed by small 
groups of leaders. 

It is quite possible that the people 
of Eastern Europe and the Balkans 
would not actually govern themselves 
in a democratic way even if Russian 
influence were withdrawn. But that is 
not the problem with which the Ameri- 
cans and British are chiefly concerned. 
For them, the important question may 
be stated in this way: 

By taking over a large part of the 
control of these nations, is Russia 
adding to her strength so that she will 
be able to threaten the security of the 
rest of the world? Is she adding 
enough to her resources and to her 
manpower so that she can conquer the 
continent of Europe if she chooses? 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Is Government 


By the People? 


Congress Asked to Investi- 
gate Pressure Groups 


and Lobbyists 


EPRESENTATIVE Adolph Sa- 

bath, Democrat from Illinois and 
chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, made a bitter attack a few 
days ago against the powerful lobby- 
ists now “infesting” Washington. He 
introduced a resolution in the House 
of Representatives calling for a thor- 
ough investigation of all organizations 
and groups which have representatives 
in the nation’s capital for the pur- 
pose of exerting high-powered pres- 
sure on members of Congress. 

Mr. Sabath pointed out that na- 
tional real estate and building inter- 
ests have had their lobbyists hard at 
work in the effort to kill the proposed 
large-scale housing program for vet- 
erans. These groups do not want the 
government to promote the develop- 
ment of new materials and housing 
factories which might compete with 
them. 

Another target of the lobbyists at 
the present time, according to Mr. 
Sabath, is the price-control program. 
Several powerful groups, he says, are 
exerting all the pressure they possibly 
can on Congress in the attempt to 
abolish the OPA and make it possible 
for prices to soar much higher in the 
belief that they will benefit. 

The Sabath resolution calls for the 
appointment of a five-man committee 
to check on the activities of lobbyists 
(the name is derived from the fact 
that representatives of pressure 
groups wait around in the lobbies of 
hotels and the Capitol for the purpose 
of talking with and trying to influence 
lawmakers). It would be the task of 
the committee to find out exactly for 


(Concluded on page 6) 








Crying Among Their Toys 


‘THE other day, while visiting in the 
home of a friend, I observed that the 
youngest member of the family, a child 
of a year or two, was in a most unhappy 
frame of mind, There was no apparent 
reason for this mood of discontent, for 
he had been deluged with gifts. He had 
more playthings about him than he could 
use. It seemed to the adult onlooker 
that he had surely realized his heart’s 
desire. But he was definitely dissatis- 
fied. Some passing impulse had been 
thwarted, so there he sat, crying among 
his toys. 


All of us have witnessed scenes of this 
kind, and we think nothing of it. We 
pass no judgment because the offender 
is a baby, and babies are like that. They 
live but one moment at a time and to no 
considerable extent do they either re; 
member the past or look forward to the 
future. The fleeting present is every- 
thing to them, and if it happens to carry 
with it some unfulfilled desire, they are 


By Walter E. Myer 


likely to give vent to their feeling with 
angry howls, 

It is a more serious matter when this 
disposition to be governed by trifling im- 
pulses is carried over into adult life, as 
very often it is. Not long ago, there 
came to my attention the case of a young 
woman who realized an ambition which 
she had felt for a long time. She was 
invited to go with a party on a most de- 
lightful vacation, She could scarcely 
have imagined a more wonderful oppor- 
tunity, for this was just the thing she 
had wanted to do. She was very happy 
over the prospect. 

But no sooner had the vacation got 
under way than she began to be annoyed 
by wholly unimportant little irritations. 
Something was always wrong. Perhaps 
it was the weather, or the roads, or a 
failure of the party to agree concerning 
some insignificant detail of entertain- 
ment. 


Probably this case was somewhat un- 


‘ 


usual. The young 

lady in question 

carried her mood 

further than most 

people do. But her 

experience is not 

rare. Many there are who, like the baby 
in the home of my friend, ignore the 
major benefits which they might en 
and fret about bits of ill fortune whi 
are unworthy of a moment’s notice. They 
go through life heedless of advantages 
they might grasp. They go about “cry- 
ing among their toys.” 

Far happier is the one who is so 
blessed in disposition that he not only 
enjoys the larger advantages but also 
tusns small opportunities to account so 
that they will contribute to his happi- 
ness. It is possible for one to develop 
the habit of appreciating the worthwhile 
things in his possession. The baby may 
continue for a while to cry among his 
toys, but the adult need not do so. 


. 
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TALBURT IN WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


Can Stalin’s appetite be satisfied? 


Russia’s Actions Studied 


(Concluded from page 1) 


On that question opinion is divided. 
The Soviet Union, by bringing the 
nations of Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans within her influence, has 
brought about 150 million additional 
people under her wing. Presumably, 
these people will line up with her if she 
should again engage in war. 

How much these people would help 
her is, however, doubtful. They are 
very poor and are not developed in- 
dustrially. It is all that they can do 
to feed and take care of themselves. 
They were not a source of much 
strength to the Germans in the recent 
war. 

These countries might, however, be 
useful to Russia in warding off attack. 
The Russians, apparently, think that it 
would be a great advantage to have 
them under control so that their ter- 
ritory could not be used by enemies for 
the purpose of launching attacks 
against Russia. It has always been 
considered very helpful to a country to 
have buffer states along its borders— 
friendly states lying between itself 
and possible enemies. This advantage 
is not nearly so great now as it 
formerly was, because even though 
border states may help to ward off 
enemy armies, bombers can fly over 
them in a few hours. 


Eastern Europe Discussed 


Stalin devoted most of his interview 
to the nations of Eastern Europe. He 
ignored the region in which the most 
serious crisis is developing. While he 
was talking about these Eastern Euro- 
pean nations, his armies were march- 
ing farther into Iran. They were ap- 
proaching Tehran, the capital of that 
country. They were fanning out in 
the direction of Turkey. Stalin did not 
discuss this situation. He did not tell 
what the Russians were planning to 
do in the Middle East—the section 
where Russia is threatening to disturb 
seriously the peace of the world. 

As this article is written, we can 
only guess at Russian intentions in 
Iran and its neighboring nations. 
Walter Lippmann, the well-known 
columnist, takes an alarming view of 
possibilities. He thinks that a vast 
campaign of conquest may be under- 
taken by the Soviet Unien in the next 
few weeks. He says there is a general 


expectation that a major crisis in India 
will come within the next 60 days. The 
movement for independence will come 
to a head there soon, and it will be in- 
tensified by the fact that India is suf- 
fering from terrible famine. 

Mr. Lippmann thinks that, while the 
British are busy holding the lid down 
in India, the Soviet Union will carry 
on a campaign to take control of 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, and Iraq, and to 
wipe out all British influence in these 
lands. He believes Russia is de- 
termined to have effective control of 
the Mediterranean Sea, and to push 
her territory to the warm waters of 
the Persian Gulf. 


U. S. Policy Questioned 


This may not happen, but we must 
be prepared for the possibility that 
it will. We should, therefore, be think- 
ing about what American policy will 
be if it does happen. If Russia launches 
a campaign of aggression in the Mid- 
dle East this spring, what, if anything, 
will the United States do about it? 

The United States, Great Britain, or 
any other member of the United Na- 
tions Organization, might take the 
issue to the Security Council, which 
meets in New York City late this 
month. As we know, however, Russia 
could veto forceful UNO action against 
herself. If she did this, then the other 
UNO members would have to decide 
whether or not to take joint military 
action against Russia despite her 
veto. If they didn’t, the UNO would 
be very likely to lose all its prestige 
and prove as futile as the League of 
Nations. 

If Russia starts a campaign of ag- 
gression, and the UNO fails to halt it, 
what, then, can the United States do, 
and what should it do? There are a 
number of possibilities. We might 
protest Russia’s action merely to keep 
our record straight, but take no mili- 
tary action. If the Russians went 
ahead with their conquest of Middle 
East territory, we could say that we 
disapproved such a course and let it 
go at that. 

We might go a little further and 
join with other nations in refusing to 
trade with Russia. This policy might 
not bring Russia to terms, for the Rus- 


sians have a great variety of products 
Foscaii 


and materials and could probably get 
along indefinitely without much trade 
with the outside world. 

The most drastic course would, of 
course, be war. We might join with 
Great Britain and other nations which 
we were able to line up on our side, and 
go to war to prevent Russian aggres- 
sion. 

But are we prepared to fight Russia 
successfully in the Middle East, if 
we should wish to do so? Most of our 
armies have been demobilized. Could 
we quickly enough bring the boys back 
into the armed forces again? And 
could we transport armies of sufficient 
size to Turkey, Iran and Iraq before 
the Russians had already conquered 
these lands? What is the condition of 
our air force? There have been re- 
ports to the effect that most of our 
pilots have been sent home, that the 
ground forces have been demobilized, 
and that most of our air forces are un- 
ready for action. It is said that our 
Mediterranean fleet is now small and 
ineffective. 


Military Secrets 


Of course, we have the atomic bomb, 
but how many are on hand and how 
many bombers we have ready for an 
atomic invasion are carefully guarded 
military secrets. 

One thing is certain: We need to 
have a definite foreign policy. We 
need to know what we would do under 
any one of several sets of circum- 
stances. Furthermore, we must recog- 
nize the fact that a foreign policy 
without military power to enforce it is 
no policy at all. We must think of 
foreign policy and military policy at 
the same time. We must decide what 
we want to do in international re- 
lations, and then decide what kind of 
armed forces and what quantity of 
them we must have to carry out our 
plans. 

Meanwhile, it may not be too late to 
influence Russia by diplomatic means. 
It is not necessary that we simply sit 
back and wait to see what Russia is 
going to do. The Washington Post 
stresses this fact. It says that one 
reason for Russian aggression is that 
the Soviet leaders are afraid. They 
think that attacks may be made 
against them, and they want to extend 
their frontiers so far that all possible 
attacks could be beaten off. 

The Post suggests, therefore, that 
we “offer the Russians a guarantee 
that in case of attack, the United 
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States would come to their assistanee» 
This newspaper thinks that if 
would publicly guarantee to help the 
Russians in case they were attack 
they might give up such plans of con. 
quest as they may have. 

Another proposal is that Truman 
Attlee and Stalin hold another ¢op, 
ference. By face-to-face discussion 
many problems might be settled, com. 
promises might be effected, and the 
present crisis might be eased. Pag 
conferences of this kind have helped tp 
settle Big Three differences. 

Walter Lippmann argues that oy 
government has handled the present 
crisis very badly. Our officials, hy, 
says, have made provocative Speeches, 
stirred up public feelings, writte, 
strong notes to Russia that have made 
spectacular headlines in the news 
papers, but they have not made a 
effort to negotiate directly with Stalin, 
We have not had an ambassador jp 
that country for a number of weeks, 

It is true that the Soviet ambaggg. 
dor to the United States has been ah. 
sent from this country for many 
months. But Mr. Lippmann feels that 
another war would be so disastrous tp 
us and the world, our government off. 
cials should leave no stone unturned 
in the effort to persuade other nations 
to negotiate. 





Icebergs in Spring 


As the popular song says, “Spring 
is busting out all over.” But in the 
northern seas around Greenland and 
south to Newfoundland, this has a dif. 
ferent meaning than in Oklahoma, 
Spring in the Far North is the time 
when the glaciers—ice flows—start 
splitting off into icebergs and drifting 
down to the North Atlantic sea lanes, 
where they can harm shipping. 

Guarding shipping from ice menaces 
is the International Ice Patrol. It is 
run by the United States Coast Guard, 
but is paid for by all nations which 
use the shipping lanes. Ever since 
the liner Titanic was sunk by an ice- 
berg in 1912, with a loss of 1,500 lives, 
the patrol has guarded the North At 
lantic during the spring thaw. And 
not a ship has been lost due to icebergs 
in all that time. 

This month the ice patrol is again 
on duty, operating from a base in 
Newfoundland. From now until early 
June, the patrol ships will operate. 
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will Congress Sleep on Self-Reform?” 
an editorial from The Chicago Sun, 
March 11. 


Since the La Follette-Monroney Com- 
mittee, after a lengthy study and in- 
vestigation, announced its plan for 
making Congress more efficient, few 
senators or representatives have shown 

_much interest in it. (See note on page 
§.) Unless the public speaks up there 
js serious danger that the plan will be 
forgotten. 

In looking over the recommenda- 
tions, one can see few objections to 

them. The plan would relieve con- 
_gressmen of many trivial duties by 
| providing them with additional office 
help. It would, of course, deprive a 

_pumber of senators and representae 
tives of chairmanship posts by re- 
| ducing the number of committees. But 
Congress would be more efficient with 
fewer committees, and the La Follette- 
Monroney plan as a whole is very mod- 
,@rate. It avoids such controversial 
‘jssues as the seniority system for ap- 
| pointing committee chairmen, and the 
Senate filibuster. 

The efficiency of American democ- 
racy means too much to the nation for 
the La Follette-Monroney recommenda- 
tions to be smothered. 


“We Mustn’t Disarm Further,” an edi- 
torial from the Richmond, Virginia, 
Times-Dispatch, March 13. 


Now, more than at any other time, 
each of us must keep his head. Rela- 
tions between the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia are strained to the 
point where one misstep could lead to 
serious consequences. The present 
warfare of words may clear the air. 
But the people and leaders of our na- 
tion should not make irresponsible 
statements and accusations. Our gov- 
ernment should be firm without un- 
necessarily stirring up trouble. 

One of this country’s great postwar 
mistakes is the extent to which our 
armed forces have been demobilized. 
General Eisenhower has declared that 
“another year will be required to estab- 
lish a framework for organized effi- 
ciency (in the Army) comparable to 
that we had in 1940.” 

This is an appalling picture. We 
can’t be entirely effective in our deal- 
ings with great powers in the present 
state of the world unless we are able 
to convince them that we have the 
military strength to prevent aggres- 
sion and injustice. 


“Better Relations With Russia: A Sug- 
gestion,” by David Lawrence, The 
United States News, March 8. 


If the Russian and American peoples 
understood each other better, friend- 
ship would have a chance to develop. 
The Russians are very much like 
Americans for whom they have deep 
respect and admiration. 

How can we penetrate the Russian 
mind and heart and come to under- 
stand Russia better? One way would 
be to have a joint Russian-American 
commission of prominent citizens of 
both countries study the underlying 
Purposes and hopes and goals of each 
country. These studies could be pub- 
lished so as to produce a cultural un- 
derstanding between the two peoples. 

We should discuss with Russia just 


eI What she needs and why she needs it. 


commission could do this. 
-plan would not cost much 


money; it would take time and energy 
“which would be gladly contributed by 
our leading citizens. The fulfillment 
of the plan could certainly do no 
harm—and it might do a great amount 
of good.” 


“The China Legend,” by C. Lester 
Walker, Harper’s Magazine, March. 


China today is quite different from 
what most Americans think she is. 
“She is not a great power and is not 
likely to become one in the predictable 
future.” 

To understand how extremely back- 
ward China is, let us see what America 
would be like if it were in the same 
stage of development as China proper 
is today. Our country would have 
about the same area as it now has, but 
its population would be more than 
three times greater; it would have 
8,000 miles ot railways instead of the 
present 382,000. America would be a 
country of footpaths, with few roads. 
There would not be enough electricity 
to run the city of Detroit; the rest of 
the country would have to use kero- 
sene and peanut oil lamps. There 
would be no copper for power lines, 
and not much oil. 

Most Americans would be farm 
workers cultivating farms of one to 
three acres and using primitive 
methods. “Most would be in debt to 
the money lenders or the landlord, 
with interest at 80 per cent.” Three- 
fourths of the crops would go for 
taxes. The land would be poor. 

The United States is trying to help 
China to get on her feet. It must be 
remembered, however, that this will be 
a long and difficult process, and we 
must not expect China to become a 


‘modern, industrial nation overnight. 


It will require time and great sums of 
money to build factories, to modernize 
farming methods and equipment, to 
educate and unite the masses of people, 
and to organize an efficient form of 
democratic government. 


“Australia Needs People,” by Francis 
Michael Forde, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister of Australia, The Rotarian, 
March. 


Australia has issued an invitation 
for immigrants to move to her coun- 
try. She “has only seven million people 
on an area the size of the United 
States, but she can feed 20 million or 
more.” The land down under needs 
more people in order to develop the 
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IMMIGRANTS WANTED. Australia is a vast, thinly populated land. 
are asking people of other nations to settle there and help develop the country 


vast country and to help defend it. 
The Commonwealth, therefore, has 
developed a plan to attract new settlers 
during the next 10 years. American 
servicemen are especially welcome to 
come to Australia if they are healthy, 
can earn a living, and have an honor- 
able discharge from the service. Many 
Englishmen are becoming interested 
in making a new life in Australia 
rather than rebuilding their ruined 
English homes. Australia also plans 
to invite 51,000 European refugee chil- 
dren to make their homes there, 


“Why Pupils Leave School,” report 
from the Kansas City Schools, The 
Education Digest, March. 


Recently the Kansas City schools re- 
leased a report on why students leave 
school before they are graduated. The 
report is based on a questionnaire sent 
to 384 students who had been out of 
school for some time. The answers 
given by the 119 young people who re- 
plied are worth considering. 

Some left school to volunteer for 
military service, or because of poor 
health, or to get married. Dislike for 
some feature of school life caused 73 
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women have taken over many of the jobs reserved 
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others to drop out. Some started to 
dislike school when they were in the 
fifth, sixth, or seventh grade; others 
reported that they were happy until 
they entered the ninth or tenth grade, 
They wrote that they became discour- 
aged, or that they couldn’t get along 
with the teachers, or that they hated 
some subject. 

Of the 119 answering the question- 
naire, 107 advised young people still 
in school that it would be better to 
finish high school before beginning a 
career; 102 believed that a full four 
years of high school would have helped 
them to achieve a greater degree of 
success. 

These young people thought that the 
schools could be more helpful (1) by 
employing a larger number of skilled 
teachers; (2) by eliminating “cranky” 
and biased teachers; (3) by using 
better and more modern methods; (4) 
by doing more guidance work; (5) by 
teaching self-reliance and placing re- 
sponsibility on pupils; (6) by omitting 
useless material and making our 
courses more practical; (7) by helping 
pupils get better acquainted and teach- 
ing them how to make friends; (8) by 
more thorough explanations of sub- 
jects and more extensive review work; 
(9) by using textbooks more and li- 
brary less; (10) by making work 
easier and giving less homework. 


“Weaker (?) Sex of Soviet Russia,” 
by Oriana Atkinson, The New York 
Times Magazine, March 3. 


Russia has pioneered in opening 
many fields of work to women. Today 
thousands of Russian women are rail- 
way engineers, aviators, mine experts, 
and research specialists. The Russian 
government, however, has specialists 
who study each field of work to make 
sure that women will not take jobs 
which are injurious to their health. 

Home life is also emphasized for 
Russian women. The government gives 
special pensions to those who have 
several children. Although Russian 
women are doing more and more work 
formerly done by men, they possess 
the typical feminine fondness for cos- 
metics, good clothes, and fun. 
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Coal Dispute 


A week from today the contract 
between the United Mine Workers 
and the operators of America’s soft 
coal mines will expire. Whether a new 
contract or a nation-wide coal strike 
will follow depends largely upon the 
negotiations now in progress between 
the miners and their employers. 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
UMW, is pushing these demands in 
behalf of his miners: 

1. The coal industry should return 
to the old 35-hour-week instead of the 
present one of 54 hours. According 
to Lewis, miners work longer than 
workers in any other large American 
industry. 

2. Wages should be increased so that 
“take-home pay” for the short week 
will be as much as for the long one. 
There should also be more vacation 
time with pay. Lewis says the miners 
have not had a raise in hourly wages 
since 1941. 

8. Foremen and other supervisors 
should be allowed to join the union. 

4, The companies should provide 
better safeguards for the life and 
health of the men working under- 
ground. They should also contribute 
to a large health-and-welfare fund for 
the miners. Because of accidents more 
than a thousand miners are killed 
each year and thousands more are in- 
jured. 

The union believes that these de- 
mands can be met without raising the 
price of coal. Operators do not agree. 
They say that higher wages will mean 
higher prices. They warn the union 
leaders that higher coal prices will 
cause many business and industrial 
concerns, as well as individual home 


INT'L NEWS 

John L. Lewis is discussing wages, hours, 
and working conditions of the coal miners 
the operators. If the two do not 


agree, there may be a strike in the mines 
in April. . 


“STROKE!” 


Week — 


ACME 


The freshman rowing crew of the University of Pennsylvania warms 


up for the stiff races to come later in the spring 


owners, to shift to other kinds of fuel, 
thereby hurting the coal industry and 
all engaged in it. 

Meanwhile, the miners have already 
given the 30 days’ strike notice re- 
quired by law, so that a strike on April 
1 will be legal. If the conflicting views 
of the miners and operators are not 
reconciled by that time, the nation may 
once again face a costly work stoppage 
in the coal industry. 


Fighting Planes 


At the end of the war, the United 
States had the most powerful air arm 
in the world. American production of 
fighting airplanes easily topped that 
of any other country. In the nine 
months since then, however, the pic- 
ture has changed completely. 

Air officers of both the Army and 
Navy are now greatly concerned be- 
cause we have slid from a position of 
air dominance to one of actual weak- 
ness. In an effort to demobilize and 
curtail the war program quickly, the 
government has slashed its orders for 
warplanes. Experts point out that we 
cannot possibly keep a strong air arm 
under such circumstances, for an air 
force becomes obsolete very quickly 
unless it continually replaces outdated 
planes with new and improved models. 

British production schedules for 
1946 call for twice as many fighting 
planes as America plans to build. Rus- 
sia has indicated that she intends to 
have a large production program. Even 
Australia, one-tenth the size of the 
United States, plans to produce half 
as many warplanes as we do. 


World Police Force 


When the UNO Security Council 
starts its meeting in New York City 
today, it will consider (among other 
things) what kind of world police force 
should be set up and how large it 
should be. Representatives of the 
UNO Military Staff Committee are 
now meeting in the United States to 
draw up preliminary plans for this 
police force. 

It should be understood that the 
UNO “international army” will not pa- 
trol the world, as policemen do their 
beats. However, the UNO Charter 
provides that all member nations shall 
keep certain armed forces ready for 
use by the Security Council if it needs 
them. 

One question the Council must de- 
cide is whether it wants only a “token” 


force to be used as a threat, or a 
powerful fighting machine which could 
serve as a “club” to enforce decisions 
of the Council. Some observers feel 
that since any one of the Big Five na- 
tions can veto military action against 
itself, a large international army will 
not be necessary. Others suggest that 
nations might disarm if there were a 
strong international army. 

The Security Council must also de- 
cide what type of force each nation 
should contribute to the “pool.” Some 
military observers have suggested that 
the United States, Russia, and Great 
Britain provide the sea and air power, 
and that France contribute the largest 
part of the ground forces. China, still 
weakened after her long war with 
Japan, will probably not be called upon 
for heavy contributions. The smaller 
nations will provide proportionately 
smaller forces. 


German Medicine 


Prewar dictatorships that controlled 
all phases of professional and business 
life were not so efficient as some ad- 
mirers used to claim. Recent inves- 
tigations show, for example, that Ger- 
man medicine was years behind that of 
the United States. 

Penicillin was never made available 
to the German doctors. Apparently 
the Germans never used blood plasma 
for transfusions but instead continued 
to use the old, inefficient method of 
transferring blood directly from one 
person to another. Moreover, the 
operating rooms in Germany’s various 
clinics did not have a single modern 
anesthesia machine, and investigators 
have as yet failed to find any new in- 
struments or devices. 

The backwardness of German medi- 
cine is largely the result of interfer- 
ence by the government. Hitler con- 
trolled the activities of both medical 
students and teaching staffs, and de- 
creed what material could go in text- 
books. It is no wonder that his regu- 
lations did great damage to the medical 
profession. 


Bulgarian Disagreement 


In spite of Russia’s protests, the 
United States is still demanding 
changes in the Bulgarian government. 
We feel that the present government is 
dominated by Communists and does 
not give members of other parties a 
proper share of authority. 

Our quarrel with Russia over the 
matter dates back to the end of the 





war. When the Red Army swept 
through the Balkans, new governments 
were set up in all the liberated cogy. 
tries. In Bulgaria, the Fatherlang 
Front—a political group dominated by 
Communists—took control. Last Ng 
vember, the Fatherland Front won gq. 
overwhelming victory in Bulga 
first postwar election. Both we am 
the non-Communist Bulgarian leader: 
called the election unfair. : 
Then, at the Moscow Foreign Mig 
isters Conference in December, a com 
promise was worked out. We agtesg 
to recognize the governments of Byl. 
garia and Romania if they woulg 
admit several opposition leaders. Rp. 
mania met our conditions, but in By. 
garia a new complication developed, 
Although two opposition leaders were 
offered places in the cabinet, they re 
fused, claiming that the Communists 
would give them no authority. 
Recently, we have been pressing the 
Bulgarian government to come tp 
terms with the opposition leaders, 
Russia accuses us of interfering up. 
duly in Bulgarian affairs. She says 
we have encouraged opposition leaders 
not to cooperate with the government, 


Americans Are Willing 


More than two out of every three 
Americans are willing to eat less meat 
and bread in order to send more food 
to starving Europe, according to the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
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Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, prominent lr 
dian leader, asks this country to send four 
million tons of grain to his people. 

wise, he says, the dead “will litter the 
pavement of India.” “We will pay for 
every grain of wheat and rice sent to @; 
he emphatically states. 


The Institute, popularly known as the 
Gallup Poll, has conducted several suf- 
veys on this question during the last 
three years and has always found that 
most Americans favored sending food 
to Europe. Thus it is clearly up to the 
government to organize the Americal 
willingness to save food for Europe 
If the government, with the help of the 
Herbert Hoover committee, develops 
a good plan, our food contributio® 
should go far to prevent starvation — 
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when they come home? 


to get food from the country to the 
starving people in the cities. They 
lack trucks, tires, and gasoline. Euro- 
schools, morgover, are handi- 
capped by the serious shortage of 
paper and pencils. They could make 
god use of many of the materials 
’ which Americans throw into the waste 
basket. 


OPA Chief 


Tall, friendly, good-humored Paul 
Porter will need all of his ability to 
get along with people in his new job 
as head of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Appointed by President 
Truman in February to replace Chester 
Bowles, the new chief of OPA is no 
newcomer to the political scene. Prior 
to his latest appointment, Mr. Porter 
was in charge of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Before that 
he held various important jobs with 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
National Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee, and the War Food Administration. 

Paul Porter was born 41 years ago 
in Joplin, Missouri, but he was 
raised and educated in Kentucky. The 
striking fact in Mr. Porter’s back- 
ground is the variety of work he has 
done. In the last decade he has been a 
lawyer, newspaper editor, college pro- 
fessor, radio counsel, publicity direc- 
tor for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and government official. 


Unwelcome Guests 


During the Second World War, 
troops of the United Nations were 
sattered all over the world, and even 
now, seven months after the guhs 
stopped firing, they remain securely 
“dug in” wherever it is to the advan- 
tage of their respective governments 
to keep them. 

Red Army units in Iran were not 
withdrawn March 2 as had been prom- 
ised, but were actually reinforced so 
that they could occupy an even larger 
Portion of the country. In Manchuria, 
Soviet troops gave up the great south- 
ern city of Mukden, but they retained 
4 firm foothold in the north. The 
Danish island of Bornholm, which is 
strategically located near the western 
entrance to the Baltic Sea, is still gar- 
risoned by 2 ,000 Russians, although 

ese troops are said to be leaving. 





Japanese businessmen used to meet in this Korean tea house. 
Cross club girls dine here in Japanese fashion. 
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Now GIs and Red 
Will they insist on eating like this 


The Soviet Union is not the only na- 
tion that keeps soldiers where they are 
not wanted. British Indian troops on 
the Netherlands-owned island of Java 
continue their on-and-off warfare with 
unfriendly natives, and the continued 
presence of British soldiers in Greece 
has brought loud protests from some 
Greek political parties as well as from 
Russia. Egyptians have recently seen 
a number of British troopships depart, 
but they are waiting uneasily for the 
remaining Tommies to go. The Near 
East is restless, too, for though both 
British and French have promised to 
leave Syria next month they do not ex- 
pect to move out of Lebanon until 
April, 1947. 

As for U. S. troops, a few have been 
left in China, in Egypt, and at a num- 
ber of our wartime bases. In each 
case, however, they remain with the 
consent of the government concerned. 


Russia Versus Turkey 


Now that Russia has renewed her 
demands for Kars and Ardahan, 
Turkey is once more a key figure in the 
power rivalries of the Middle East. 
Several times in the past year, Russia 
has let the world know of her wish to 
annex these two Turkish regions lying 
along her borders, Now, however, she 
has made her most emphatic bid for 


season. 


them, sending a direct request to the 


Turkish government and official notice 
of her position to the United States 
and Britain. 

Russia has historical reasons for 
wanting to incorporate Kars and Ar- 
dahan into her territory. Although 
Turkey owned them for 300 years be- 
fore the 19th century, they belonged 
to Russia from 1878 until 1921, when 
she gave them back to Turkey. 

The military value of these terri- 
tories gives Russia even more pressing 
reasons for wanting them. The Kars- 
Ardahan regions—6,700 square miles 
of rugged mountains inhabited by 
about a third of a million nomadic 
people—is important as a defense 
zone. The highlands of Kars dominate 
the valleys leading to Batum, Russia’s 
rail and pipeline terminal on the Black 
Sea, and the roads to her great oil- 
fields in the Caucasus. Furthermore, 
geologists believe that Kars and Ar- 
dahan may some day be important for 
oil and mineral deposits. 

Of course, both Britain and the 
United States are keenly interested in 
what happens between Turkey and her 
powerful neighbor. Many people take 
it as a sign of our deep concern over 
the matter that when the Turkish am- 
bassador to Washington died, we sent 
the battleship Missouri to Turkey with 
his remains. The usual practice in 
such cases is to send some lesser craft, 
like a cruiser, 


Shell Racing 


Rowing races, which were largely 
curtailed during the war, will be back 
this spring. Once again the gay pen- 
nants along the rivers will wave the 
colors of competing schools, and the 
rivals will pull on to victory or defeat. 

Although Merchant Marine cadets 
and Coast Guardsmen frequently race 
in heavy lifeboats, the finest develop- 
ment in rowing races is in shells, the 
sleek, lightweight boats which allow 
most of the rowers’ energy to result in 
speed. Racing shells come in different 
sizes, but the eight-man size is the 
most colorful at college regattas. 

With the eight athletes in top physi- 
cal shape straining at the long oars 
and a pint-sized coxswain steering the 
shell and yelling out the stroke, it is no 
wonder that the crew race is popular. 
In England, where rowing races have 
been top sporting events for more than 
200 years, Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities will renew their traditional 
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Hitler and Hirohito amble down the street on the opening night of Havana’s carnival 


This gala Cuban event was discontinued during the war 





rivalry this year on March 30. 










In 
America, Yale and Harvard have a 
similar rowing tradition to be renewed 
this spring. Another important rowing 
event will be the intercollegiate re- 
gatta on the Hudson River at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Photography Contest 


Photography enthusiasts will be in- 
terested in the $3,000 camera contest 
now being sponsored by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Prizes varying from 
$500 to $5 are offered for the best 


pictures submitted in these four 
groups: (1) scenes and stil life 
studies, (2) pictures of adults, chil- 


dren, and babies, (3) recreation and 
sports, and (4) people at work. 

The contest is open until May 15, 
1946. It is open to any boy or girl 
who is “attending daily any of the high 
school grades from the ninth to the 
twelfth, inclusive, in a public, paro- 
chial, or preparatory school.” Entry 
blanks and full information may be 
secured from your photographic dealer 
or your high school principal. 
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HUNT IN SAT. EVE. POST 
then when she got it home, she 
decided she liked the box better than 
the hat.” 





ae 





“Did it make you nervous to ask your 
a for spending money? 
No, I was calm—and collected.” 


* * * 


Employer: “Now for this job, we need 
a responsible man.’ 
Applicant: “Then I’m your man. In 


all my other jobs when anything went 
wrong, I was always held responsible.” 


* * * 
et “Give me a sentence with an 
object. 


Boy: “The a beautiful 


woman.” 
Teacher: “What’s the object?” 
Boy: “A good grade.” 
* * * 
“To what do pn owe your advanced 


age and good hea ith?” asked the wooing 
“Can’t say yet,” said the old man, “but 


Teacher: 


teacher is 


there’s several of those testimonial 
fellers dickerin’ with me.” 
* * * 


The president of the local Tall Story 
Club reports that he stepped off the 
curbing into a pool of water, but his feet 
didn’t get wet. Looking down, he saw 
the water receding swiftly—the tongues 
of his shoes were lapping it up. 


* * * 


First Neighbor: “What are you bury- 
ing in that hole?” 

Second Neighbor fount 
planting some of m 
First. Neighbor: 
like one of my hens.” 

Second Neighbor: 
seeds are inside.” 


* * * 


“At least,” said the losin 
didn’t finish last. I notice 
behind me.” 

“Why, man,” answered the furious 
owner of the horse, “those horses were 
running in the next race.” 


“Just re- 
USeeds? Looks more : 
“You're right. The 


jockey, “I 
two horses 
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Lobbyists 


(Concluded from page 1) 


whom the various lobbyists are work- 
ing, how much money they are being 
paid, what methods they use, and what 
their motives are. 

After this information is gathered, 
Mr. Sabath believes that it should be 
given wide publicity. It is his opinion 
that if the public spotlight is thrown 
on the political activities of pressure 
groups, the average American citizen 
will work harder to make his influence 
felt, the lobbyists will. become less ag- 

, @ressive, and members of Congress 

| may be better able to resist them. 

* There is no question that the so- 
called pressure groups have influence 
over the nation’s lawmakers out of all 
proportion to their numbers. They 
know what they want, and they go out 
to get it. If an important bill or 
measure which might be of benefit to 
them comes up for debate, they flood 
their political officials with telegrams 
and letters. They try to influence radio 
commentators and newspaper editors. 
Many of them have lobbyists both in 
the national and state capitals. 

If members of Congress, the Presi- 
dent, or state and local officials do not 
follow their wishes in passing laws, 
these groups do not forget at election 
time. They work actively against the 
officials who did not abide by their 
desires. They try to get as many 
people as possible to vote for the op- 
ponents of these officials. 

The nation’s lawmakers are aware 
of the power of pressure groups. They 
know that the average citizen does 
not take much of an interest in political 
affairs except at election time, and 
even then his voting decisions are often 
influenced more by the personalities 
of the candidates than by issues. 

Hence, it is a great temptation for 
government officials to yield to the 
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demands of pressure groups. There 
are many of these groups, both large 
and small, in existence. There are the 
powerful business and industrial or- 
ganizations. There are the great labor 
unions. There are strong associations 
of farmers. And there are numerous 
other groups which are constantly 
bringing pressure to bear on the na- 
tion’s lawmakers in the effort to get 
their ideas and programs adopted. 
Some of them are chiefly interested in 
national affairs, while others seek 
to influence our foreign policy. 

If all people belonged to organiza- 
tions that carry on political activity, 
the existing pressure groups would 
not be so politically powerful. Instead, 
each group would have an equal chance, 
in proportion to its size, to influence 
government officials. But millions of 
people are not organized. Two-thirds 
of the workers of the nation do not 
belong to labor unions. Large num- 
bers of farmers are not “joiners.” 
Most office or “white collar” workers 
do not belong to organizations that 
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PAGE IN LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


As this cartoonist sees it, Congress is a rubber stamp for the powerful pressure groups 


byists 








officials. They sit idly by and let the 
pressure groups run the show. 

It should not be assumed that pres- 
sure groups are engaged in “evil” 
practices. On the contrary, they are 
merely taking advantage of their demo- 
cratic privileges. It is true that they 
often seek laws which will benefit 
only themselves, and that they give 
too little thought or consideration to 
the nation as a whole. Nevertheless, 
they have a right to work in every: 
legal way to influence political officials. 

The real trouble is that millions of 
Americans do not adopt this same 
policy. They are too lazy or indifferent 
to take an active interest in public 
problems. They seldom write to their 
government officials or to their news- 
paper editors. They do not organize 
for political discussion and action. 
They do not realize how much others 
gain by exerting pressure on law- 
makers and how much they lose by 
not doing so. 


Little Interest 


We had a good illustration some 
weeks ago of the average citizen’s lack 
of interest in political activity. Presi- 
dent Truman, it will be remembered, 
made a radio appeal to the people, 
asking them to support his program 
in Congress. He explained what this 
program was about, and pointed out 
that he had recommended most of 
the measures a number of months be- 
fore, but that Congress had not acted. 

Now we are not discussing whether 
the President’s program is good or 
bad. Furthermore, we don’t know 
whether a majority of Americans sup- 
port his measures, or are opposed to 
them. We do know, however, that many 
people do favor the President’s ideas. 
Let us assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that only a fourth of the voting 
population is behind his program 
(there are about 80 million eligible 
voters in the nation). Let us say, 
therefore, that 20 million people think 
the President is right and Congress 
is wrong on a particular issue. 

It is important to compare this 
figure with the number of people who, 
in response to the President’s radio 
appeal, wrote to him and to their con- 
gressmen. The President received a 
few hundred letters, and all the mem- 
bers of Congress together received 
only several thousand. The total re- 
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How pressure groups operate 
p 
engage in intensive political activity. sponse was so smal) that the Preg). 
Consequently, many millions of dent’s prestige was seriously dam | y: 
Americans do not belong to groups aged in Congress. The members of § # 
which take an active interest in poli- that body felt under mo obligation tp ‘i 
tics. Most of these unorganized peo- act one way or another upom Mr, Trp § it 
ple engage in no political activity be- man’s program, or to speed action @ d 
tween elections, and they make no at- a program of their own. 1 
tempt to influence their government On the other hand, if @ measure | 4 


comes before Comgress which is liked 
or disliked by a powerful pressure 
group, the lawmakers are swampd 
with telegrams and letters. Th | ° 
leaders of this group see to it that | 
their members exert pressure. 
When measures affecting wages and 
prices are debated by Comgress, labor, 
business, and industrial organizations 
use all the influence they can to win 
senators and representatives over to 
their point of view. When the matter 
of agricultural prices is taken m, 
the farm organizations follow a similar 
course of aetion. The same thing is 
true of all other pressure groups. 
Serious Threat 
Raymond Clapper, who was one of 
America’s outstanding political com 
mentators before he was killed ina 
Pacific airplane accident during the 
war, spoke out strongly on many occa 
sions against the dangers of pressure 
groups. He felt that they seriously 
threatened our democratic system of 
government. At one time, after Con 
gress had bowed before the demands of 
a powerful pressure group, he wrote: 
“We are seeing before our eyes the 
breakdown of legislative government, 
Congress is not legislating, it is carry- 
ing out the orders of a handful of 
lobbyists who hover around the halls 
at the Capitol and give their orders. 
They are the Congress—people you 
never elected and Whose names you 
probably don’t even know. To se 
this thing happening at a critical time 
like this is an appalling event which 
sends a shudder through your frame 
if you want to keep this a democracy.” i 
The fact remains that the only soli 
tion of this problem is for the millions 
of people who have no special axeé 
to grind, whose chief concern is fot 
the national welfare, to inform them 
selves, to organize into citizenship 
groups, and to engage in the same kin 
of intensive political activity that pret 
sure organizations do. One who does 
not carry out his democratic responsi- 
bilities has no right to criticize th 
“terrible state of affairs in our 80” 
ernment.” He has no right to @ 
the “evil pressure groups.” 
Moreover, unless a sufficiently larg? 
number of people do become politica 5 
active—and this does not mean merey 5 
voting—there can be no true 
racy. 
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Readers Say— 














From time to time readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER have asked for a 
column where they could express their 
giews on current topics through their 
yiters. The most recent request of this 
find has come from Astoria, Illinois, 
with Wanda Bushnell, Eileen Collins, 
and Betty Schuman asking specifically 

such a column. In answer to their 
gequest, and to others we have re- 
gived, we are inaugurating a student- 
Iter column this week. Below are 
four letters, also from Astoria, com- 
menting on various public problems. 

We shall publish additional letters 
gs they are received. 


* * * 


I would like to suggest a column em- 
phasizing the need for teen-age amuse- 
ment in smaller towns where little enter- 
tainment is provided. At one time the 
young people of our town were very en- 
thusiastic about the possible provision of 
g youth center. Now even the president 
elected to promote the cause has lost all 
interest. Could THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
devote one column to the importance of 

uth organizations in small towns? 

sually these towns are thought to be 
dull and lifeless by their young people. 


LOUISE HOUSTON, 
Astoria, Illinois. 


[Editor’s note: We plan to give in- 
creasing attention to recreational activ- 
ities and centers for youth, not only in 
small towns but also in the larger cities.] 


* * * 


On the price control issue, I think that 
Chester Bowles has been doing a lot of 
work, and I hope Paul Porter can 

io as well. I think price control should 
be continued, since it would stall the 
rise of prices and help ward off inflation. 
As the test with citrus fruits proved, 


' if price control is removed prices will 


rise sharply. When these prices rise the 
workers strike for higher wages. If this 
process should continue, our country 
would be badly “inflated.” 


WAYNE LAM, 
Astoria, Illinois. 


* * * 


We had hoped to maintain peace 
through the organization of the UNO. 
Russia is not giving the UNO her full 
support and does not believe it can pro- 
duce lasting peace. Such an attitude is 
not a good recommendation for any UNO 
member to have. However, we can only 
hope for the best. 

f we do have war with Russia, it will 
be a terrible crisis. But one thing is true. 
Whoever is right will win the war. Let’s 
all work together to make our country a 
real democracy, so we can be sure we will 


be right. 
RUBY ELLEN MILLER, 
Astoria, Illinois. 


* * * 


I read your editorials in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER and like them very muck. I 
particularly like the one entitled “Hum- 
tum Heroes” in the edition of February 
25. More than once, I have been in a class 
without a teacher and have both watched 
and participated in the disorder. I have 
also witnessed persons drinking for the 
first time, because “the rest of the gang 
Were.” They never got over it. 

If we could all be “humdrum heroes,” 
iis would be a better world in which to 


ive, 
LOIS CASSEL, 
Astoria, Illinois. 
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DRAWING BY GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC, 


Weekly Study Guide 


Pressure Groups 


1. What resolution concerning lob- 
byists has been introduced in the lower 
house of Congress by Representative 
Sabath of Illinois? 

2. What did Mr. Sabath have to say 
about lobbyists at the time he offered 
his resolution? 

38. Name some of the outstanding 
pressure groups in this country, and 
describe some of their methods. 

4. Why is it possible for minority 
groups to exert pressure out of all 
proportion to their size upon the na- 
tion’s lawmakers? 

5. How did Raymond Clapper, the 
prominent columnist who was killed 
during the war, feel on the subject of 
lobbyists and pressure groups? 

6. What can the general public do to 
help solve this problem? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the kind of in- 
vestigation of lobbyists suggested by 
Representative Sabath would help to 
curtail their activities and influence? 

2. If you were a member of Con- 
gress or were some other government 
official, do you believe that, under pres- 
ent conditions, you could or could not 
resist doing what the pressure groups 
wanted you to do? 

3. Do you or do you not feel that, 
when you become of voting age, you 
will be more politically active than 
your adult friends and relatives are at 
the present time? Are you now taking 
any steps in this direction? 
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Foreign Crisis 


1. What did Stalin, in his recent in- 
terview, say in reply to Churchill’s 
charge that Russia is completely domi- 
nating eastern Europe? 

2. If all Russian influence were 
withdrawn from Eastern Europe, is it 
certain that the nations included in 
this area would govern themselves on 
a democratic basis? 

3. Give the two conflicting views as 


to whether or not Russian control of 
eastern Europe would help the Soviets 
in case of another great war? 

4. What does Walter Lippmann 
think that the Russians may do in the 
next few weeks and months? 

5. If the Russians engage in a cam- 
paign of aggression in Iran, Turkey, 
and other neighboring lands, what 
problem will confront the UNO? 

6. What three possible courses of 
action might be taken by our country 
if the UNO did not act in the event of 
Soviet aggression? 

7. According to critics of our 
foreign policy, what are some of the 
things we should be doing in the pres- 
ent crisis in the effort to influence 
Russia in the direction of peace? 


What Do You Think? 


1. It is said in the foreign article 
which begins on page one that we 
might adopt one of three courses of 
action against Russia in case she ex- 
pands by force in the Mediterranean 
and Near East regions. Which of these 
three do you think you would favor? 

2. Would you favor or oppose a 
“guarantee” on our part to come to 
Russia’s aid in case she were attacked? 
Do you think such a guarantee would 
make Russia less aggressive? 

38. Do you or do you not think that 
another conference of the Big Three 
leaders—Stalin, Attlee, and Truman— 
would help to solve the present crisis? 

4. If you were in President Tru- 
man’s position, what do you think you 
would do in the effort to improve re- 
lations among the great powers? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are the main purposes of 
the world bank and fund now being 
set up in the United States? 

2. Explain the issues involved in the 
present coal-wage dispute. 

3. How will the world police force 
operate? 

4. Why is Trieste an 
name in the news just now? 

5. What has happened to the mili- 
tary aircraft program in this country 
since the end of the war? 


important 





Pronunciations 


Trieste—tree-est’ 

Venezia—veh-neh’tsyah 

Tyrol—tee’roll 

Val D’Aosta—vahl dah-o’stah (0 as in 
cold) 

Guilia—gee’lyah (g as in go) 

maswami Mudaliar—rah-mah-swah’- 

mee muh-dah’lee-ahr 
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Note to teachers. This test covers the 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for 
February 25 and March 4, 11, and 18. 
The answer key appears in this week’s 
issue of The Civie Leader. 


In each of the following 15 questions 
and incomplete statements, select the 
answer which you think is correct and 
write its number on your answer sheet. » 


1. Until the UNO is ready to occup 
its permanent site, the temporary head- 
quarters of the organization are to be in 
(1) London, (2) Paris, (3) New York 
City, (4) New Haven, Connecticut. 


2. England says that the chief obstacle 
preventing it from granting self-govern- 
ment to India is (1) the fascist sympa- 
thies of India’s leaders, (2) England’s 
need for India’s oil resources, (3) dis- 
unity within India, (4) fear of Russia. 


8. What problem do American farmers 
fear may result from the current trend 
toward greater mechanization of agricul- 
ture? (1) Inflation, (2) Surplus produc- 
tion, (3) Labor shortages, (4) Importa- 
tion of food from abroad. 


4. The new constitution of Japan con- 
tains the idea that the power of the 
government comes from (1) the emperor, 
(2) General MacArthur, (3) The Army 
and Navy, (4) the people. 


5. The United States and Great Brit- 
ain have protested what action of Russia 
with respect to Iran? (1) Failure to re- 
move troops as promptly as promised, 
(2) Prohibition of free elections, (3 
Removal of industrial machinery, (4 
Seizure of oil reserves. 


6. Pressure groups usually (1) repre- 
sent a majority of citizens, (2) gain their 
objectives by illegal means, (3) pay little 
attention to public issues, (4) are well 
organized. 


7. Under the government’s wage-price 
program recently announced by President 
Truman, manufacturers will be per- 
mitted to raise prices only (1) if wage 
increases cut their profits below prewar 
levels, (2) on luxury goods, (3) on goods 
produced for export, (4) to the extent 
of 5 or 10 per cent. 


8. Which one of these nations, during 
the past 50 years, has had the least in- 
terest and influence in the affairs of 
Manchuria? (1) Russia, (2) Great Brit- 
ain, (3) Japan, (4) China. 


9. Those who say that the United 
States and Great Britain should take 
strong action to curb Russia contend 
that Russia’s role today is very similar 
to that of (1) England during the 19th 
century, (2) the United States during 
its period of isolationism in the 1920’s, 
(3) Germany in the 1930’s, (4) prewar 
Russia in the League of Nations. 


10. Those who defend Russia’s present 
foreign policies are usually critical of 
(1) the present governments of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, (2) 
Russia’s role in World War II, (3) the 
idea of international cooperation within 
the United Nations Organization, (4) 
England’s policies with respect to her 
empire. 


11. American scientists say that they 
cannot exchange ideas with foreign scien- 
tists as oo | as they formerly did be- 
cause (1) modern science is so specialized 
that it is difficult to explain, (2) some 
of their efforts to do so are subject to 
censorship by the U. S. Army, (3) fewer 
foreign scientists know English now than 
formerly, (4) foreign scientists are now 
forbidden to publish their ideas except 
in official publications. 


12. The surest way to relieve the 
teacher shortage which is currently hand- 
icapping America’s schools would be 
(1) to build more school buildings, (2) 
to require college graduates to receive 
additional education before they could be- 
come teachers, (3) to raise the salaries 
paid to teachers, (4) to make graduation 
from high school compulsory for all stu- 
dents now enrolled. 


13. Those who want the government to 
remove its — controls argue that such 
action would prevent inflation by (1) 
assuring full production to overcome 
scarcity of goods that now exists in many 
lines, (2) preventing labor disputes ever 
wage rates, (3) discouraging consumers 
from trying to buy more than they could 
afford, (4) decreasing profits. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


14. The main argument of those who 
favor the idea of having the federal 

vernment provide financial aid to pub- 
fie schools is that (1) all schools through- 
out the country should teach the same 
subjects in the same way, (2) veterans 
who return to school should have their 
expenses paid by the government, (3) 
some parts of the country are too poor 
to provide the funds needed for adequate 
schools, (4) schools should be controlled 
by a competent national authority rather 
than by local school boards whose mem- 
bers serve without pay and are often not 
experts in education. 


15. India is politically divided into 
two types of government which are. fe- 
spectively, (1) republics and monarchies, 
(2) high caste and low caste, (3) democ- 
racy and dictatorship, (4) British India 
and native states. 


Each of the four identifications in the 

ft-hand column below refers to one of 
the six places named at the right: Match 
the two columns by placing a capital 
letter after each item number on your 
answer sheet. 


16. Proposed Moslem 
state in India 


17. Scene of “Exercise ; 
Musk Ox” (C) Dairen 


(D) Pakistan 
(E) Tripoli- 


(A) Canada 
(B) Curacao 


18. Port in southern 
Manchuria 


19. Former Italian col- tania 
ony sought by Russia 
as a trusteeship (F) Tyrol 


Similarly, match the names of five of 
the seven following men with the identifi- 
cations given below as items 20-24. 


A) Edward Condon 

BY Robert E. Hannegan 
(C) Eric Johnston 

(D) John W. Studebaker 
(E) R. J. Thomas 

8 
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Arthur Vandenberg 
Harris Wofford 
20. Founder of the Student Federalists. 
21. U. S. Postmaster General. 
22. Employer advocate of profit-shar- 
ing for workers. 


23. A U. S. delegate at the first meet- 
ing of the UNO General Assembly. 


24. U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


_Answer each of the remaining ques- 
tions briefly on your answer sheet. 


25. In what city will the 1948 Olympic 
Games be held? 


26. Of what country are the “Congress 
Party” and the “Moslem League” the 
leading political groups? 


27. In what country of the Western 
Hemisphere were Russian agents recently 
arrested on charges of stealing secret 
information? 


28. To what country will the city of 
Trieste most likely belong if it is not 
either left in Italian hands or put under 
international control? 


29. On what Chinese river will be built 
the world’s largest irrigation and hydro- 
electric-power project, now being planned 
by American engineers? 


80. Who is Secretary of Agriculture in 
President Truman’s cabinet? 


31. Who is Secretary of the Interior? 


32. Who is the former mayor of Louis- 
now serving as National Housing 
Administrator? 


33. Who is the oil man whose choice 
by President Truman for the post of 

ndersecretary of the Navy was strongly 
opposed by Harold Ickes? 


34. Who is Viceroy of India? 


85. As head of what government 
ool Paul Porter recently succeed 
Bowles? 


36. Name any one of the three great 
rivers of India 


Final Plans Made for World Bank 


Bank and Fund Set Up to Promote Trade Among Nations 


[x 1944, delegates from 44 nations 

met in the small resort town of Bret- 
ton Woods, New Hampshire. Plans 
were agreed upon at that conference 
to establish a world money fund and a 
world bank. 

Several weeks ago, representatives 
from most of these nations came to- 
gether again for another conference at 
the General Oglethorpe Hotel on 
Wilmington Island near Savannah, 
Georgia, This time, final arrangements 
were made for setting up the world 
fund and bank, both of which will have 
their headquarters in the United 
States. The American Secretary of 
the Treasury, Fred Vinson, presided 
over the conference. Russia was the 
only major power which was not of- 
ficially represented, but she sent sev- 
eral “observers.” 

Although the money fund and bank 
will be operated separately, the two 
will be closely related. Money for both 
will be supplied by member nations in 
proportion to their size and wealth. 
The United States, accordingly, will 
supply the largest amounts, but the 
total sum provided by all the other na- 
tions together will add up to much 
more than our payments, 

The purpose of the world bank is to 
lend money to any nation which needs 
to repair war damage, to develop its 
electric power systems, to construct 
railways, or to engage in similar proj- 
ects which would promote the perma- 
nent welfare of the country. China, 
for example, might ask for a loan to 
construct the great dam which she is 
planning for the Yangtze River. The 
world bank might either lend money 
directly to a nation or guarantee the 
repayment of a loan made to a coun- 





try by a private banking institution. 

The operation of the International 
Monetary Fund, as it is officially 
called, will be more complicated than 
that of the bank. Member nations will 
deposit their various types of currency 
in this fund. Thus, it will contain dol- 
lars, francs, 
pounds, pesos, 
and so on. 

The fund has 
two main pur- 
poses. One is to 
assist nations 
which, from 
time to time, 
find themselves 
unable to buy 
foreign goods 
because they 
cannot get hold 
of enough foreign currency or money. 

It is a complicated process, but when 
citizens of different countries trade 
back and forth, they exchange not only 
their products but also their cur- 
rencies. When Americans sell goods 
to England, our country comes into 
possession of British pounds. When 
Englishmen sell goods to the United 
States, their country comes into pos- 
session of dollars. 

If the various nations do not buy 
as much from other countries as they 
sell to them, some countries end up by 
having a surplus of foreign currencies, 
and other countries do not have 
enough foreign money to buy the 
goods which they want and need. Thus, 
these latter countries must cut down 
on their purchases from other lands. 

When the world fund is in operation, 
a nation which finds itself short of 
American dollars, let us say, may ask 
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to borrow them from the fund, The 
officials in charge of the fund would 
probably lend the dollars. At the Same 
time, they might urge the JU 
States to make it possible for the bop. 
rowing nation to sell more of its Zoods 
in our country, so that it would come 
into possession of more dollars, It 
this were done, the borrowing natign 
could pay back the dollars to the fund 
and still be able to buy more Ug 
goods. 

Another goal toward which the fund 
officials will work is to keep foreign 
currencies at about the same yalye 
in relation to one another. In the 
years before the war, many nations 
“cheapened” their currencies. he 
British pound, for example, wag pe. 
duced in value from $4.80 in terms of 
our money to about $4.00. One of the 
main reasons why various nations 
cheapened their currencies was to ge. 
able foreign money to buy more of 
their money and goods. In this way, 
they sold more goods and did more 
foreign business. 

After a time, however, so many ne 
tions cheapened their money that 
no one benefited. Foreign moneys 
changed in value so frequently that it 
became hard to carry on trade among 
the nations. Buyers and sellers didn’t 
know from one day to the next how 
much each currency would be worth, 
Hence they held back in trading, 

The nations which are members of 
the world fund will work together in 
the effort to keep their currencies at 
about the same value in relation to 
one another. If they succeed, an im- 
portant step will have been taken to 
ward promoting healthy trade among 
nations. ; 





Treaty Makers Study Italian Frontier 


Three Nations Press Claims for Disputed Areas 


RIESTE, Venezia Giulia, Tyrol, Val 

D’Aosta—these are names that 
mean little to most Americans. Yet 
each one of these is a trouble spot—a 
disputed region along the border of 
Italy. Today they are explosive sym- 
bols of international rivalry ; tomorrow 
they could become the sparks which 
begin international wars. 

Just now these disputed regions are 


of particular interest because a Big | 


Four conference in London is studying 
them as it draws up preliminary plans 
for the Italian peace treaty. The work 
of this conference has been made espe- 
cially difficult by the bitter boundary 
quarrels currently going on between 
Italy and her neighbors—France, Aus- 
tria, and Yugoslavia. 

On the west, France is demanding 
the small bit of border territory known 
as Val D’Aosta, a French-speaking 
region lying close to Switzerland. 

To the north, Austria is pressing 
strong claims for the South Tyrol, 
which wag taken from her and given 
to Italy after World War I. Here the 
dispute is sharp, and feeling runs 
high on both sides. Austria points out 
that the area’s population was mostly 
Austrian when she lost it. She insists, 
moreover, that she needs the Tyrol to 
help reconstruct her industrial system. 

Italy contends, however, that most 
of the Austrians have by now moved 
out of the South Tyrol, and that Italy 
has developed the industries in the 


region. She also argues that the 
mountain frontier of the Tyrol is 
essential to her defense. 

On the east, the most serious of 
these disputes involves the region of 
Venezia Giulia, which lies along the 
entire boundary between Italy and 
Yugoslavia and is claimed by both 
countries. It consists of the Istrian 
Peninsula, which juts out at the head 
of the Adriatic Sea, together with a 
narrow strip of country running in- 
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Italy and Yugoslavia are disputing the 
ownership of the areas shown on this map. 


land. It is an area no larger than 
Rhode Island and Delaware combined, 
and much of it is a desolate, arid pla- 
teau, worthless for farming. Yet for 
various reasons it is considered a val- 
uable prize. 

For one thing, Venezia Giulia is 
strategically located. The Istrian Pen- 
insula, with its naval base at Pola, 
dominates the Adriatic, and neither 































Italy nor Yugoslavia feels safe if the 
other nation controls it. Moreover, the 
narrow land corridor to the north is 
important for land communication and 
defense. Through its low mountain 
passes have come many conquering 
armies in the last 2,000 years. 

Venezia Giulia is also valuable for 
commercial reasons. Its two chief 
ports—Trieste and Fiume—are the 
best trade outlets for this general te 
gion. Yugoslavia, particularly, con 
tends that these ports are necessaly 
for her prosperity. 

Neither Italy nor Yugoslavia cal 
support its case fully on population 
grounds. Trieste, with a fourth of the 
million people who inhabit Venedis 
Giulia, is about 85 per cent Italiam 
The rural regions, on the other hand, 
are almost wholly Slavic, and the are 
as a whole has about twice as malay 
Slavs as Italians. 

The situation is complicated by the 
attitude of outside nations. F 
is pushing the claims of her smallet 
Slav cousin, Yugoslavia.  Britail 
France, and the United States symp 
thize with Italy’s claims for Triest® 
although they insist that the port 
should be open to the ships of all a® 
tions. Here, as in so many 
places, the interest of the Big Powers 
meet and clash. It is small 
that a New York Times correspondent 
says that the Trieste problem 
insoluble as unscrambling an egg. 












